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meee TREND OF THE ECONOMIC SITUATION 


BY PROFESSOR GUSTAV CASSEL 


In times like these when all economic con- 
ditions are in a state of flux, it is of great im- 
portance to form a correct idea as to where 
Wwe now are in the general economic trend and 
whither it is leading. This must not be under- 
stood to mean that the economic trend is a pre- 
determined curve, and that the course of devel- 
opment must necessarily lead from one point 
on that curve to another. On the contrary, we 
must repudiate views which involve such a be- 
lief in predestination, and especially the notion 
that the known economic movements of the pre- 
war period must inevitably repeat themselves. 
It is, however, instructive to compare the pres- 
ent trend of development with the picture of 
the characteristic features of the pre-war eco- 
nomic movements which scientific analysis has 
handed down. Such a comparison should in 
fact give us strength to overcome the fore- 
ordainment of economic movements. 

We note firstly that the present economic 
trend is rather uneven. Some countries are in 
advance, whilst others are apparently following 
in their tracks. Sweden, as also England, has 
reached a stage which can be designated without 
hesitation as a boom. From the trough of the 
economic depression the curve gradually rises to 
a point where production exceeds the maximum 
attained at the peak of the preceding boom. This 
marks the commencement of the present boom. 
As thus defined, the boom period in England 
began as far back as in the last quarter of 1935. 
~The production index (1924100) then rose 
to 116.5, as compared with 110.6 as a maximum 
for 1929. The index number for the last 
quarter of 1936 is 122.9. The boom tendency 
is most plainly manifested in the production of 
steel, which, in general, is nowadays the best 
gauge of the economic trend. In 1929 England’s 
production of steel ingots reached a maximum 
of 816 thousand tons on an average per month. 
The output fell very considerably during the 
ensuing trade depression, but in 1935 had already 
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reached the figure of 833, in order in 1936 to 
rise to 990, and in January 1937 to 1,015. This 
figure is nearly 25 per cent. above the average 
level of 1929. 

In Sweden the output of malleable iron and 
steel, the index number for which was 59.8 
(monthly average in thousands of tons) for 
1929, had in 1934 already reached the figure 
of 72.8, in order to rise in the two following 
years to 76.5 and 83.5 respectively. In December 
1936 the figure had risen to 93.1, which is nearly 
56 per cent. above the average level for 19209. 

In the United States the economic trend, com- 
pared with the above figures, is somewhat re- 
tarded. The general production index for 1929 
(Federal Reserve Board’s index for manufactured 
goods, monthly average; 19231925 — 100) was 
118. After the trade depression the index grad- 
ually rose to 105 as an average for 1936, and not 
till the last month of that year did it reach the 
figure 122. The production of steel, which in 
1929 amounted to 4,599 (monthly average in 
thousands of tons), averaged 3,966 in 1936, and 
did not go beyond 4,503 in December of that 
year. Thus no actual boom has at yet developed 
in America. Hence, in judging the general eco- 
nomic trend, it is the situation in England that 
is of the greatest interest, as an indication of 
the tendency. 

An increase of production is in itself welcome. 
So-long as this development is not in any way 
unbalanced, we have no reason to check it. The 
rather prevalent view that a boom must be curbed 
in order to avoid a set-back, is hardly more than 
a manifestation of the superstitions of the old 
trade-cycle dogmatism. If we are agreed on 
this point, we can concentrate our attention on 
possible disturbances in the economic equilibrium, 
and perhaps take measures designed to obviate 
such disturbances without curbing actual econ- 
omic progress. 

The economic history of the pre-war period 
shows that the crises for the most part were 
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greatly aggravated by the fact that the boom 
had been accompanied by a general rise of prices, 
that is by a depreciation of the value of the 
currency. Such a dislocation of the monetary 
basis of the national economy turns the course 
of development awry, in that production will 
be directed with the aim of profiting by the 
price advance, rather than of attaining a normal 
yield. If this disturbing factor could be eliminat- 
ed, we would not indeed escape all economic 
oscillations, but we would certainly be spared 
some of their most detrimental effects. Un-+ 
fortunately, the marked rise of prices is giving 
a distinctly unhealthy tendency to the present 
boom. As many people are inclined to make 
light of this rise of prices, it will be useful to 
compare it with the price advances which oc- 
curred during the more pronounced booms of 
the pre-war period. Reckoning the rise of prices 
in each of these boom periods from the minimum 
to the peak year, we get the following results. 
Sauerbeck’s index number for British wholesale 
prices rose in the course of the years 1858— 
1864 by 14.4 per cent., in 1870—1873 by 15.6 
per cent., in 1896—1900 by 23.0 per cent., and 
in 1903—1907 by 15.9 per cent. The most marked 
price advance thus occurred during the pro- 
nounced boom from 1896 to 1900. The last year in 
this boom showed a price advance of 10.3 per 
cent. In the present boom the Statist’s index 
number has risen from 99 in June 1936 to 116 in 
December (1913 100). Here we find a price 
advance of 17 per cent. in the course of six 
months. Though the Board of Trade index 
shows a slower rise, the price advance from June 
to December, according to that index, is 8.9 
per cent. and goes up to I11.1 per cent. for 
January and to 11.8 per cent. for February, The 
rise in prices now proceeding in England is thus 
something quite abnormal and must be viewed 
with serious concern. 

It was formerly the practice to counteract a 
general price advance by raising the discount 
rate. True that the central banks, as a rule, did 
not raise the rate as promptly nor as much as 
was required, with the result that a general rise 
of prices was nevertheless given time to develop. 
But the resistance made was undoubtedly of 
great importance. Nowadays this resistance 


seems to have been completely abandoned. In 
any case the Bank of England, despite the ad- 
vanced stage of the boom, has not yet resorted 
to any increase in the bank rate. Public opinion 


in England is in fact opposed to such a step. 


Since the abandonment of the gold standard, 
people have found, to their satisfaction, that it 
is possible to dispense with increases in the bank 
rate as a means of maintaining the gold parity, 
and since 1932 the rate has been kept constant 
at 2 per cent. During this long period people 
seem to have forgotten that discount policy also 
has another, and still more important, function 
as a regulator of the internal purchasing power 
of the currency. If that value is to be kept 
stable, the rates charged by the banks for ad- 
vances must bear a due proportion to the equilib- 
rium rate of interest on the capital market. If 
the banks charge lower rates, the accumulation 
of real savings on the capital market will be eked 
out with new, artificially created, bank money. 
We shall then have entered on the way to in- 
flation. The too abundant monetary supply leads 
to a constant rise of the price level. At a higher 
price level a larger monetary supply is, of course, 
really needed for carrying on business, and the 
financial press is apt to state the position as 
though the banks were merely satisfying the 
legitimate requirements of business. The general 
public are lulled into security, and the process 
of inflation goes on so. long as the bank rate is 
kept under the level corresponding to the equilib- 
rium rate of interest on the capital market. 

It is this that is happening at present in Eng- . 
land. A perversion of economic theory has. 
blinded people to any consciousness of the fact 
that the capital market has an equilibrium rate 
of interest, which is determined by the supply 
of forthcoming savings and the demand for 
them. This has led to the wide-spread idea that. 
we are at liberty to fix the bank rate regardless 
of the actual position on the capital market. It 
will then always be possible to adduce motives 
for the maintenance of a low discount rate. In 
England we are told that the welcome boom 
ought not to be checked without very good. 
reason, and that it should be allowed to continue 
until abnormal unemployment has been completely 
suppressed. Nor, we hear it said, should any 
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steps be taken which might tend to impede the 
raising of the big loans required for meeting ex- 
penditure on re-armament. It has been pointed 
out that England’s current savings amply suf- 
fice for the absorption of these loans. This 
is undoubtedly correct. Nevertheless these loans 
involve a heavy drain on the resources of the 
capital market. Less capital will be left for 
civil requirements. This shortage is bound to 
lead to a rise in the equilibrium rate of interest 
on the capital market. In certain circles it has 
been suggested that these difficulties might be 
avoided if the entire expenditure on re-armament 
were met by increased taxation. But such taxa- 
tion would presumably lead to a shortage of 
capital similar to that which would result from 
borrowing. An increasing shortage of capital 
has in fact already manifested itself in a fall 
in the prices of securities with a fixed rate of 
interest. This premonitory symptom has been 
ignored, and most people seem to be agreed that 
there is as yet no reason for raising the bank 
rate, nor for tightening the monetary supply 
in any other way. Public opinion, which still 
adheres to its orthodox gold mentality, is sup- 
ported in this view by the extremely abundant 
stock of gold in the Bank of England. In fact the 
real trouble is that the gold stock is so abundant 
that it is considered to be adequate even in the 
event of an immense increase in the supply of 
means of payment. 

In these circumstances it is more than prob- 
able that England, despite increasing shortage of 
capital, will continue to keep down the bank 
rates of interest, whilst the maladjustment to the 
equilibrium rate of interest on the capital market 
is leading to an increasingly marked inflation. 
The moderate increase in the general price level 
which was aimed at during the trade depression, 
and which after the preceding abnormal defla- 
tion was a sound and natural policy, has already 
been attained. But, now that the depression has 
been converted into a boom, the leading motive 
for a rise of prices is no longer valid. If the 
price advance is nevertheless allowed to continue, 
it will undoubtedly asume the character of an 
inflation. People in England refuse to recognize 
this state of things. So long as they persist in 
this attitude, the inflation will, of course, meet 
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with no resistance, and is therefore liable to 
assume proportions which may elude control. 

A price advance in England will presumably 
find willing followers in different parts of the 
world. The inflation of a currency will be viewed 
with less concern if it can proceed without giving 
up the existing rate of exchange on London. 
Developments in Japan are quite significant in 
this regard. But in Europe too there are 
countries which are drifting into inflation owing 
to deficits in their budgets, and where the re- 
sistance to such a course would be considerably 
weakened if they could count on the companion- 
ship of England. The United States have indeed 
taken steps to stop an inflation caused by the 
import of gold; but it seems still to be uncertain 
whether a continued deficit in the budget will 
not nevertheless necessitate a monetary supply 
which, not being in due proportion to a production 
considerably reduced owing to strikes, will tend 
to produce inflation. 

It is only natural that Sweden should endeavour 
as long as possible to maintain the de facto fixed 
rate of exchange for the pound sterling, which 
has meant so much for the recovery of Swedish 
industry and commerce after the crisis. If this 
policy is adhered to, the Swedish price level, 
broadly speaking, will rise at the same pace as 
that of England. Attempts to check such a 
course of development by subsidiary means will 
scarcely lead to any substantial results. The boom 
in Sweden will then likewise assume the char- 
acter of an increasingly marked inflation. 

The sharp reduction in the rates of interest, 
which has been a characteristic feature of recent 
years, has given rise to much discussion about 
the prospects of the duration of these low rates. 
Forecasts in this field are, however, rather futile, 
so long as the rates of interest are not permitted 
to reflect the real situation on the capital market, 
but are affected by a supply of means of pay- 
ments which manifests its undue abundance pre- 
cisely in the rise of commodity prices. Where 
the capital market allowed to manage without an 
artifical supply of bank money, and if private 
enterprise were permitted to work under toler- 
ably normal conditions, there would scarcely be 
reason to expect a continuance of the present 
low level of interest rates. 


ms 
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GOTAVERKEN AND SWEDISH SHIPBUILDING 


When Gotaverken, in 1906, were reorganized 
in their present form, Sweden’s share in the 
world shipbuilding was 0.4 per cent. The cor- 
responding figure for 1936 is 7.3 per cent. 
Though other Swedish shipyards have also con- 
siderably increased their production, Gotaverken 
undoubtedly led the way in Swedish shipbuilding. 
In an article on Gotaverken in this Quarterly in 
1926 it was pointed out that the company were 
in every respect well equipped to play their part 
in a period of greater shipping activity, when it 
supervened. In 1926 Gotaverken launched mer- 
chant vessels with an aggregate tonnage of 
25,000 gross register tons: the corresponding 
figure for 1936 is 66,100 tons. Now the com- 
pany have booked orders for about 200,000 tons 
d. w., which is equivalent to 131,000 gross reg- 
ister tons. Setting aside the war boom, the 
world shipbuilding had its peak years in 1906, 
1913 and 1930, with a launched tonnage aver- 
aging about 3 million gross register tons per 
year. In 1933 it had fallen to a bottom figure 
of less than half a-million tons, the lowest on 
record for several generations. The curve, how- 
ever, is now again rising. In 1936 the figure 
rose to over 2 million gross register tons, and 
a production of about 3 million tons seems to 
be within reach. Sweden’s share in the world 
industrial production is estimated by the League 
of Nations at merely 1.1 per cent., and her 
share in the mercantile tonnage of the world is 
about 2/, per cent. 

The previously mentioned considerably higher 
figure for Sweden’s share in world shipbuilding 
in general calls for an explanation. For, though 
Sweden is an important shipping country, she 
imports the principal materials for shipbuilding. 
It should be noted, however, that Swedish ship- 
building is working for export to a greater 
extent than that of any other country. In 1936 
only Germany launched more tonnage for the 


account of foreign countries than did Sweden. 
But the tonnage built in Sweden for foreign 
countries was no less than 91 per cent. of her 
entire production in this line, which is an in- 
comparably larger percentage than that of any 
other country. 

The success of Swedish shipbuilding and partic- 
ularly of Gotaverken during the last twenty 
years or so is due to several factors. Gdta- 
verken was one of the first shipyards in the 
world to concentrate on the building of ocean- 
going motor vessels, and they have particularly 
interested themselves in that branch of motor- 
vessel construction, namely the building of tan- 
kers, which in recent times has shown the rela- 
tively greatest expansion. The first ocean-going 
motor vessel was the Danish M/S “Selandia”, 
built by Burmeister & Wain and completed in 
1912; it marked an entirely new epoch in ship- 
building. Developments in the construction of 
motor vessels during the twenty-five years 
which have since elapsed have exceeded all ex- 
pectations. As far back as 1915 Gotaverken 
acquired from Burmeister & Wain a licence for 
their Diesel motor for the propulsion of ships. 
This motor is now the best known in the world. 
Gotaverken are still constructing their motors 
on the basis of this licence. 

Swedish shipyards, under the stimulus of their 
connections with the big Swedish—Russian oil 
firm of Nobel, were impelled at an early date 
to engage in the building of tankers. Whilst in 
1936 Sweden’s share in the world shipbuilding 
was 7.3 per cent., more than 121/, per cent. of 
all motor tonnage and over 17 per cent. of all 
motor tankers were built in Sweden. The marked 
specialization of Swedish shipbuilding is strik- 
ingly shown by these figures. In these respects 
only England and Germany had a larger produc- 
tion in 1936 than Sweden. The first tankers 
for Russia, which were among the first in the 
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world, were built by the Swedish predecessors 
of Gotaverken. The motor vessel “Hamlet” 
(7,210 ton d. w.), which was delivered in 1916 
from Gotaverken, may be regarded as the first 
modern ocean-going motor tanker. Gotaverken 
have since built 50 tankers of this kind with an 
aggregate capacity of 540,000 tons d. w. At 
present 6 similar vessels with a total capacity of 
80,000 tons d. w. are in course of construction 
or contracted for. Most of these tankers have 
been ordered by Norwegian shipping companies. 

Another speciality of Gotaverken is the con- 
struction of ocean-going motor-driven cargo 
liners, which are a characteristic feature of 
Scandinavian shipping in general. The vessels 
of this type built by Gotaverken up to the present 
have an aggregate capacity of 400,000 tons d. w., 
and 17 additional vessels with a total capacity of 
119,000 d. w. are in course of construction or 
contracted for. 

Yet another speciality of Godtaverken is the 

construction of motor vessels for the transport 
of ore, ten of which have been built for the 
Grangesberg Mining Company, with a total capac- 
ity of 78,000 tons d. w. This order, which was 
given in 1916, played an important part in 
the development of Gotaverken. 
_ Gotaverken have furthermore received a num- 
ber of orders for the building of Swedish war 
vessels. In view of the extremely exacting 
character of shipbuilding for the Navy, which 
requires very high quality and the utmost preci- 
sion, these orders have been a great stimulus to 
Swedish shipbuilding. 

Very high standards have been set up also in 
regard to the building of motor vessels in gener- 
al and of tankers in particular. It is generally 
understood that more exacting work is required 
in the case of motors, in design, workmanship 
and operation, than in regard to steam engines. 
The shipyards themselves are convinced that not 
only the quality of the machinery, but also the 
eminent skill of Swedish, Danish and Norwegian 
engineer commanders has contributed to the 
success achieved by motor vessels. Special care 
and precision are required in designing and 
building tankers. For the reasons indicated, the 
number of competitors in these branches of 


shipbuilding is somewhat limited, especially as 
the motor vessels nowadays built are of very con- 
siderable size, ranging from 10,000 to 15,000 
tons d. w. 


Improvements in the construction of ships are 
as a rule not patented, whence competition is 
almost entirely free and very severe. Though 
the leading shipyards have their own specialities, 
the designing of vessels is in course of perpetual 
development. Particularly noticeable is the 
tendency towards greater speed. Some ten years 
ago I2 knots an hour was regarded as a high 
speed for a cargo liner: now efforts are being 
made to attain a spead of 15 to 17 knots. Since 
the date mentioned the number of winches on 
a ship of this character has been considerably 
increased: then about twelve, it is now from 
sixteen to eighteen. At the same time the re- 
quirements in regard to rapid loading and un- 
loading have become more exacting. Further- 
more, improvements have been effected in the 
accommodation of the crew and the conditions 
of life on ships in general. The continual 
demands for the reduction of the hours of work 
at sea, in some countries extending to forty hours 
in the week, may entail further developments 
on the lines indicated, and may perhaps accelerate 
the replacement of tonnage. 


Many modern cargo liners, in view of their 
speed and very considerable size, have been 
equipped for the conveyance of a certain num- 
ber of passengers. As a general rule, they do 
not carry more than twelwe pasengers, as, if 
this number is exceeded, they will be subject to 
the special regulations applicable to passenger 
traffic. Gotaverken, however, have built for 
the account of Swedish and American shipping 
companies, cargo liners equipped for the con- 
veyance of 30 and 59 passengers, respectively. 


The motor vessel ‘Stella Polaris”, built in 
1927, was at the time the largest vessel intended 
solely for tourist cruises. After a trip on this 
ship, Sir Alfred Yarrow, then the “grand old 
man” in British and world shipbuilding, con- 
gratulated Gotaverken in the following terms: 
“Both the hull and the machinery have been 
well thought out down to the smallest detail, 
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and I wish to express to you my admiration of 
the design and workmanship throughout.” 

A factor of considerable importance in the 
development of shipbuilding at Gothenburg, and 
especially at Gotaverken, is that the training of 
shipbuilders in Sweden is centred at Chalmer’s 
Technical Institute, situated in that town. Most 
of the leading naval architects, engineers and 
draughtsmen at Gotaverken have graduated from 
that institute. 

An institute for ship testing, the first of its 
kind in Scandinavia, is now in course of erec- 
tion, and is to be completed in 1938. It will 
work in close cooperation with Chalmer’s. 
Swedish shipyards have hitherto had recourse 
to similar institutions in Germany, Austria, Hol- 
land or England for trying-out ship models. 
The establishment of this new institute will 
doubtless conduce to promote technical training 
and scientific research in shipbuilding. 

Out of the cost of a merchant vessel built in 
Sweden about 40 per cent. is estimated to re- 
present the work at the shipyard itself, 30 per 
cent. imported materials, and 8 per cent. domes- 
tic raw products; the remainder is accounted for 
chiefly by orders given to sub-contractors. 

The signal success of Swedish shipbuilding 
on the world market, in the face of the keenest 
competition, has been achieved in spite of this 
dependence on imported materials. In certain 
cases, however, it may be advantageous for a 
shipyard to be at liberty to purchase its mate- 
rials at any place on the world market where the 
best terms are offered. Plates and sections for 
the building of new merchant vessels is rarely 
purchased from Swedish steelworks, which are 
not adapted for such production, though at pres- 
ent prices it would undoubtedly be remunera- 
tive. The prices of plates and rolled sections are 
fixed by an international cartel. But the de- 
sire to render Swedish shipbuilding independent 
of foreign steelworks and cartels has led to plans 
for the establishment of new Swedish ironworks, 
specially designed for the supply of steel to the 
Scandinavian shipyards. This plant will prob- 
ably be situated in the Gothenburg district. 

The annual consumption of steel for the build- 
ing of new ships is shown in the accompanying 


graph. No company in Sweden apparently con- 
sumes so much plates and sections as Gota- 
verken. Such steel is usually purchased on the 
signature of a contract for the building of a 
new vessel. Other essential materials are like- 
wise bought long in advance as a safeguard 
against price advances. In view of their long- 
term contracts, shipyards, in times like these, 
incur considerable risks of a rise in prices. On 
the other hand, when prices are tending to fall, 
they may profit by long contracts. 

Shipyards, especially when engaged in building 
new ships, have many sub-contractors. Ship- 
building is in fact a key industry, which provides 
occupation for a number of different trades. 
From economic and technical points of view, it 
is therefore a matter of great importance for 
a shipyard to be able to count on the services of 
high-class sub-contractors, preferably in the home 
country. The high standard of Swedish in- 
dustries in most branches, especially in regard 
to products of iron and timber, is one of the 
factors which have conduced to the rapid devel- 
opment of Swedish shipbuilding, and of Gota- 
verken in particular. Another factor which has 
redounded to Sweden’s advantage is that Swe- 
dish designs for shipbuilding are, in some re- 
spects, simpler and more practical than those 
of older shipbuilding countries. This has tended 
to enhance her competitive power, without entail- 
ing any abatement in her high standard of quality. 

The business of a shipyard is, of course, not 
confined to the building of new vessels. Nor- 
mally speaking, the repair and maintenance of 
a ship during her lifetime entail approximately 
as large expenditure as the actual building. 
Hence repair business is, as a rule, of very con- 
siderable importance for a shipyard, especially 
as the margin of profit on repairs is usually 
larger than in the case of shipbuilding. The 
profitability of repair business, however, dif- 
fers considerably according to the situation of 
a shipyard. As large repairs are usually made 
in the home port, it is advantageous for a ship- 
yard to be located in a shipping town. It is still 
more important that it should lie in the vicinity 
of ports where vessels often put in for the final 
discharge of their cargo. Though Gothenburg 
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Plates and Sections Used for Shipbuilding at Gotaverken */, 1906—*/: 1937. 


In total 328,200 tons. 
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cannot vie in this regard with some of the 
British and Dutch ports, it has quite a favour- 
able position. 

At Gotaverken the gross value of the new 
ships built there has in recent years been, as a 
rule, about five times as large as the proceeds 
of repair business. This must not be attributed 
to any neglect of the latter business; on the 
contrary, GOotaverken are well able to compete 
in this field, in which they have acquired a 
high reputation. They have specialized, inter 
alia, on the rebuilding and repair of whale- 
factory ships and on conversions to oil-firing. 

At the present time Gotaverken have two 
floating docks with a lifting power of 8,000 and 
18,000 tons respectively. Good docking fa- 
cilities are, of course, essential in order to en- 
able a shipyard to compete for orders for repairs 
or rebuilding. The company intend in the near 
future to build a third floating dock with a lift- 
ing capacity of about 25,000 tons. This exten- 
sion is required firstly because the existing docks 
are often utilizied to their full capacity, with 
work in three shifts, secondly in order to re- 
ceive a large passenger vessel which is being 
built for the Swedish America line. 
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Repair business should, in theory, be less af- 
fected by economic trends than the building of 
new vessels, seeing that a vessel is subjected 
periodically to classification, which often in- 
volves repairs or rebuilding. In practice, how- 
ever, a shipyard will concentrate on such busi- 
ness in times of trade depression, when a num- 
ber of ships are laid up. In addition, damaged 
ships often bring in unexpected, but very wel- 
come, orders. 

Other large orders are obtained by shipyards 
as a result of continuous technical progress, 
which necessitates periodical rebuilding and 
modernization of vessels. Though Gotaverken 
have'specialized on the building of motor vessels, 
they have by no means neglected steam. They 
have perfected an interesting invention in steam 
technique, namely a system for improving the 
economy of the reciprocating steam-engine by 
means of a turbo-compressor. Owing to the im- 
portance of coal for Great Britain, this inven- 
tion has attracted great interest in that country. 
Licences for the use of this invention have been 
granted to England and Scotland as well as to 
Japan. 

Though Gotaverken have had a more equable 
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flow of orders during the last ten to twenty 
years than most other shipyards, the fluctuations 
in their business have been relatively speaking, 
rather marked. Whereas in December 1929 the 
number of employees (including the technical 
and administrative staff) had risen to the then 
record figure of 4,434, in 1932 it had fallen to 
2,700, and many of these employees were work- 
ing only three weeks out of every four. At the 
present moment Gotaverken have more than 
5,000 employees, all of whom are working full 
hours. In the machine shop, where the motors 
are built, the work is carried on in two shifts, 
in some sections even in three. In the spring and 
summer double shifts often have to be arranged 
both for actual shipbuilding and for repairs. The 
financial results of the company’s business have, 
however, been remarkably little affected by 
oscillations in the economic trend. From the 
financial year 1916/1917 the dividend has been 
annually 8 per cent., with the exception of 1918/ 
1919, when it was 6 per cent. only. 

Gotaverken grant shipbuilding loans on a very 
considerable scale, and in fact render services 
similar to those of a ship’s mortgage bank. On 
the 30th June 1936, when the books were bal- 
anced, the company held acceptances and dis- 
counted bills with an aggregate value of over 
40 million kronor, representing advances on the 
security of ships built and delivered. For these 
advances the company draw partly on their own 
funds, partly on bank credits. The grant of 
these loans has tended to stimulate the flow of 
orders, especially during the late economic de- 
pression. At present, in view of the all-round 
improvement in the liquidity of shipping busi- 
ness, the need of credits for shipbuilding has 
been markedly reduced. The risk of losses on 
the advances already granted has been consider- 


ably lessened by the great improvement in ship- 
ping business, in that the mortgaged ships are 
now run at a good profit, besides which they 
have risen considerably in value. 

The present boom in shipbuilding, the result 
of which is that Gctaverken are engaged to their 
full capacity for a considerable time ahead, might 
tempt the company to extend the shipyard. They 
have, however, not thought fit to increase the 
number of stocks, which has long been main- 
tained at five. In the peak year 1929, when 
there was likewise a large flow of orders, Gota- 
verken, instead of expanding the shipyard, de- 
cided to order nine large hulls from other ship- 
yards in Sweden and foreign countries. They 
have adopted a similar procedure, though on a 
smaller scale, in the present boom. The capacity 
of a shipyard can also be increased by shorten- 
ing the time during which a vessel is on the 
stocks, by rationalization, by the introduction 
of more modern machinery, and, to a consider- 
able extent, by overtime work. The company, 
in short, have considered it undesirable to en- 
gage a much larger staff during a boom, with 
the risk of having to dismiss a number of em- 
ployees during a coming depression in trade. 
But, in despite of foresight, considerable fluctua- 
tions in the volume and financial results of the 
business are inevitable. Caution is called for 
also in view of the present rising tendency of 
prices, which entails considerable risks on long- 
term contracts. 

The capacity of the company’s shipyard, broad- 
ly speaking, is fully engaged for about two years 
ahead, whence any considerable increase in the 
number of orders is at present not particularly 
tempting. But the marked improvement in ship- 
ping business is stimulating the demand for the 
building of new ships. 
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meow ol SH ATR SERVICES 


BY CAPTAIN CARL FLORMAN, MANAGING DIRECTOR 
OF AB. AEROTRANSPORT 


With the development of modern air transport 
a new means of communication, far surpassing 
in speed all previously existing ones, has been 
pressed into our service. The distances between 
different parts of the globe have thus been still 
further reduced, and this somewhat remote 
country has been moved a stage nearer the large 
world centres of commerce and culture. 


Developments in air transport have been more 
rapid than in most other branches. In Swe- 
den the principal aim has been to establish good 
communications by air with other parts of 
Europe. Regular air traffic, in the proper 
sense, was started in Sweden in 1924 by the then 
newly formed company AB. Aerotransport, which 


opened services on the routes Stockholm—Hel- 


Air Lines from Sweden */,—?/10 1937. 
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Passenger Traffic on the Lines of AB. Aero- 
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The figures for 1937 are estimates, 
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singfors and Malmé—Amsterdam. To begin 
with these services were operated in the sum- 
mer only; but, thanks to the continuous pro- 
gress made by air transport, in technique, or- 
ganization and economy, the number of lines 
has now been greatly increased and the services 
have been extended so as to be operated the 
whole year round. In view of the greater speed 
and regularity of aircraft, as compared with 
other means of transport, the increase of safety 
and the improvements in comfort, the number 
of passengers has increased very considerably 
from year to year. Flying must now be re- 
garded as a generally adopted means of com- 
munication. Whereas, according to the statis- 
tics, the passengers formerly consisted of tourists 
to the extent of 70—8o per cent., they now con- 
sist of about the same percentage of business 
men. 

Night mail services are a very important 
branch of modern air transport, and in this re- 
spect very useful pioneer work has been done 
by Aerotransport. The first night mail flights 
in Europe were organized by Aerotransport in 
1928, when eight trial flights of this nature 
were made with single-engine planes between 
Stockholm and London. Night mail services 
were subsequently organized, partly in coopera- 
tion with Aerotransport, by several other Euro- 
pean air transport companies, which now carry 
on extensive night mail:services the whole year 
round on different routes. The Swedish ma- 
chines are in traffic on the section Stockholm— 
Malmo—Copenhagen—Hannover, and the flights 
are now made chiefly with triple-engine planes 
and proceed five nights in the week the whole 
year round. At Hannover the mails are trans- 
ferred to German and British planes and are 
forwarded to London, Paris and Berlin. Thus, 
an air mail letter posted at the head post office 
at Stockholm at 7 p. m. is delivered by the first 
post on the following morning at all important 
centres in Western and Central Europe. The 
Swedish Post Office has concluded an agree- 
ment with Aerotransport for the conveyance by 
air of all first-class mails for countries in Eu- 
rope, in all cases where time would thus be 
gained, and this without any increase whatso- 
ever in the ordinary postal rates. | 
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The development of Aerotransport is illustrated 
by the following table: — 


Air transport statistics of AB. Aerotransport. 


Year Shea ae Bipeene 
offered 
ole ae 161,425 1,348.30 50,131 
NOL Reet os bls) 348,187 3,041.20 265,802 
BOZO era k Sac 3 341,913 2,632.00 266,279 
Ory). Br el eee 328,289 2,483.40 257,100 
Oph Sas ee 336,625 2,406.40 271,375 
ROZOQMRUS We 64, >: 335,420 2,377.30 276,621 
iS) Se 415,852 2,604.10 302,038 
OLN A: ere 500,443 3,115.49 326,645 
ROS2 GMs, ten 8 a 468,982 2,669.26 479,422 
1933. +... 589,535 3,209.57 624,145 
1934... -...- 898,562 4,719.55 965,792 
ROS Gem) exes 991,450 5,033.30 1,363,058 
NOROM meets ces 1,172,649 5,734.41 1,478,305 
Total 1924—1936 6,889,332 41,177.08 6,926,713 


/ 

During the period in which the company have 
carried on their operations, thus during the 
years 1924—1936, they have transported alto- 


gether 179,770 passengers, 867,872 kilogrammes- 


of mails and 1,793,889 kilogrammes of freight 
and luggage. 
_ A new contract between the company and the 
Swedish Government, signed on the 3rd July 
1935, involves a considerably increased schedule 
of services during the years 1937—1942. Thus 
this year the total number of kilometres to be 
flown by the company’s air liners will be ap- 
proximately 2,300,000, which corresponds to a 
flight across the Atlantic and back every day the 
whole year round. A new service from Stock- 
holm to Berlin without intermediate landing will 
be opened on the 4th April, and the distance will 
be travelled in less than four hours. The service 
from Stockholm to Finland will be doubled, whilst 
those to Amsterdam will be extended to Paris 
and London. Furthermore the company will be 
engaged in the service from Oslo to Berlin via 
Copenhagen. All these services — as also the 
existing night mail service — will henceforward 
be continued the whole year round. 

The Company now own five triple-engine air 
liners of the Junkers Ju. 52 class, with ac- 


comodation for 14 to 16 passengers. This stock 
will be eked out in the course of the year with 
large air liners of the Douglas DC. 3 class, with 
accommodation for 21 passengers and a speed 
of about 265 kilometres an hour. 

The Company furthermore dispose of the ser- 
vices of no less than fifteen trained pilots and 
are thus well prepared to cope with these large 
extensions of the traffic. 

As air transport in Sweden, as in all other 
countries, is still carried on at a considerable 
loss, it has to be supported by State subsidies. 
In accordance with the above-mentioned con- 
tract between Aerotransport and the Swedish 
Government, the company will receive a sub- 
sidy of 1,050,000 kronor for the year 1937, but 
this amount will be successively diminished by 
75,000 kronor a year. The motives adduced for 
this gradual diminution of the subsidy are that, 
in view of the increased volume and intensity 
of the air traffic, it should be possible to reduce 
the permanent costs in relation to the number 
tons kilometres offered. For some time past this 
expenditure has in fact diminished very con- 
siderably year by year, as is shown by the table 
below: — 


Expenditure per ton-kilometres offered, in 


I93I—I935- 

y Rate of 

end expenditure 
LO LNG! 4, 5 ee ey eC ames kr. 4: 56 

LES ya CEN, | ee me es ume > 3:49 

SEE US ok oe ee ae ea » 3:24 

BORA tes ee Bes] ores » 2:70 

BOG ceras ge is ies) eS » 2:10 


In the calculations for the present year it is 
also estimated that the percentage ratio of the 
subsidy to the total receipts will be still further 
reduced. Whereas in 1935 the subsidy repre- 
sented 22 per cent. of the gross receipts, it is 
estimated that it can be reduced this year to 
about 20 per cent. of a total income of approx- 
imately 5,000,000 kronor. 

The future development of air transport will 
obviously depend on how far the gain in time 
and convenience in flying is considered to be in 
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correspondence with the price. The goal in view 
is a gradual reduction in the costs of transport 
by air, so that it will be possible for an in- 
creasing number of persons to avail themselves 
of this means of communication for all long 
distances. The development of air transport 
from an economic point of view is in fact in- 
dicative of continuous improvement. The suc- 
cessive diminution of the subsidy granted to 


Aerotransport is therefore fully warranted. In- 
tensive efforts are being made all over the world 
with a view to the construction of aero-engines 
with greater capacity in proportion to their 
weight, a longer life and a smaller consumption 
of fuel. There can scarcely be any doubt that 
these efforts will in the future result in con- 
siderably reducing the total expenses per ton- 
kilometre. 
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Paes ONOMIC SITUATION IN THE FIRST 
OUARTER OF. 1937 


The General Situation. Sweden’s foreign 
debt in the form of bond loans, which was 
formerly rather considerable, may now be said 
to have been practically redeemed. Figures 
available in the Skandinaviska Bank show that 
out of the bond loans which were originally 
issued abroad and have hitherto not been called 
in for repayment, only some 40 million kronor 
are now in foreign hands. To this figure must 
be added a certain amount, presumably not very 
large, in bonds issued in Swedish currency, which 
normally are floating between Sweden and for- 
eign countries. Thus, out of the entire stock of 
Swedish bonds, which at the end of 1936 amount- 
ed to close on 5,500 million kronor, only one or 
two per cent. are in foreign hands, whilst, as we 
know, a many times larger amount in foreign 
bonds is in Swedish hands. To the foreign in- 
vestment in Swedish securities must be added 
holdings of shares in Swedish companies oper- 
ating also on foreign markets which holdings, 
however, do not apparently show any net in- 
debtedness on the part of Sweden to foreign 
countries, and the so-called Kreuger bonds, which 
in reality are likewise international securities. 

The reduction of Sweden’s foreign indebted- 
ness in recent times is, of course, mainly due to 
the low level of interest. Several large borrowers 
have in fact taken advantage of these low rates in 
order to make offers of exchange considerably 
in advance of the date on which the right of 
conversion fell due. The redemption in cash 
of bonds in foreign hands has been rather wel- 
come from a naticnal point of view, in that part 
of the abundant holdings of foreign exchange 
have thus been put to use. 

During the past quarter public attention has 
been centred on the price trend. The inter- 
national rise in the prices of raw materials showed 


no further increase from the middle of January 
to the middle of February, but then recom- 
menced. There seems to be a great divergence 
of opinion as to whether these price movements 
are the prelude to a sharp all-round price ad- 
vance, or whether they are to be regarded as 
isolated, and partly transitory, phenomena. In 
Sweden wholesale prices have, of course, like- 
Wise risen, especially as regards raw materials 
and semi-manufactures, whilst the rise in the 
cost of living, according to the Riksbank in- 
dex, amounts merely to about two or three per 
cent. since September 1931. And even this small 
rise must be attributed to an improvement in the 
prices of agricultural products which has little 
connection with conditions on the world mar- 


‘ket. It should further be noted that the cost 


of living, in order to revert to the level of 1929, 
will have to show an additional rise of 5 per 
cent. 

In the course of the discussions to which the 
price advance gave rise, proposals were made 
to isolate Sweden from the world price level by 
lowering the rate of exchange for the pound 
sterling. These controversies, however, were 
put an end to by an official declaration to the 
effect that the Swedish authorities were not 
contemplating a reduction of that rate. Measures 
were subsequently taken to give the Riksbank 
better control over the money market by the 
grant of facilities which will enable the Bank, 
in case of need, to sell treasury bills on a con- 
siderable scale. And it has been proposed, for 
a similar purpose, that an enabling Bill should 
be introduced to oblige the commercial banks, 
if necessary, to keep certain cash reserves at the 
Riksbank. 

In the meantime there had been much nervous- 
ness among the Swedish exporters, who appear 


Millions of 
working-hours 
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to have taken steps on a rather considerable decided to pay no interest on foreign bank 


scale to protect themselves against losses on the 
foreign exchanges. In the course of February 
the holdings of foreign banks in Swedish banks 
increased by no less than 145 million kronor, or 
96 per cent. This may be attributed partly to 
forward purchases of kronor abroad on the part 
of Swedish exporters, partly to foreign specula- 
tion in a rise of the krona... After correspond- 
ing sales of foreign exchange to the Riksbank, 


the holdings of the Swedish commercial banks 


on current account at the Riksbank (on which 
no interest is paid) increased to more than 
700 million kronor. Out of this figure the hold- 
ings of the three largest banks represent a total 
of approximately 600 million kronor. In this 
situation, and in conformity with the practice in 
some other countries, the principal Swedish banks 


Employment in the Industry. 


The curve represents the supply of work? as stated by the Labour Board (scale right). 
The columns signify the number of working-hours in the industry (scale left). 


balances as from the midle of March. 

At the end of 1936 the current value of the 
Riksbank stock of gold and foreign exchange 
was 1,715 million kronor, or nearly double the 
amount of the note circulation. These assets 
are entered on the books at their former par 
values, and the premium on comparatively new 
holdings is entered on a difference-in-exchange 
account. The resulting latent reserve has long 
exceeded 225 million kronor. The current value 
of the Riksbank stock of gold and foreign ex- 
change at the end of March may be estimated 
at approximately 1,830 million kronor, whilst 
the note circulation amounted to 873 million kro- 
nor. 


* Includes only the products of large exporting workshops. 
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Price Index of the Board of Trade. 
= all goods. 
-------- = raw products. 
(Average 1913 = 100.) 
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Index Numbers for Shares of r1 typical 
Swedish Industrial Companies. 
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The boom in Sweden is still prevalent, and 
the export industries in particular show a con- 
tinued expansion. According to the estimates 
of the Federation of Swedish Industries the 
volume of industrial production during the last 
few months has been 13 per cent. larger than in 
1935 and about 35 per cent. higher than in the 
peak year 1929. Broadly speaking, the increase 
in production is above the estimated average in 
the case of the exporting industries, below that 
average as regards the home industries. Ac- 
cording to the business activity index of the 
Skandinaviska Bank, which is based on the clear- 
ing of commercial paper, the volume of trade in 
Sweden during the last two quarters, reckoned 
quantitatively, was, respectively, 12.8 and 15.0 
per cent. larger than in 1929. The number of 
car axle kilometres for loaded trucks on the 
State railways showed for the last quarter of 
1936 a 21 per cent. increase as compared with 
the same period in 1929. ‘This increase, how- 
ever, is not solely due to the economic trend. 
During the past quarter the railway traffic was 
unusually brisk for the season as regards pas- 
' sengers as well as goods. 

The timber-exporting countries by the end of 
February had sold 55 per cent. of their estimat- 
ed sales for the year, and in the case of Sweden, 
Finland and Russia the figure had risen to 65 
per cent. or more by the middle of March. 
Practically the whole output of sulphite pulp 
for this year and almost the entire output of 
sulphite pulp has been sold. In addition, 70 
and 60 per cent., respectively, of the output for 
next year is estimated to have been contracted 
for. The market for mechanical wood pulp 
is likewise very satisfactory, and considerable 
orders have been booked for next year. As for 
the paper mills they do not as a rule contract 
for sales for later delivery than in the last 
quarter of the current year. The market for 
iron and steel continues to show a very marked 
boom tendency, and the production index for 
the engineering industry, compiled by the-Fed- 
eration of Swedish Industries, showed in January 
a 21 per cent. increase above the level of 1935. 

The total volume of foreign trade during the 
first two months of the year amounted to 514 


million kronor, which is a larger figure than for 
the same period in the preceding boom. 


Imports Exports ee 
Million kronor 
Jan.—Feb. 1929. .... 210 187 23 
> i 3036 pee 263 211 52 
> ser LOST) Manes 206 151 55 
> BW 1032) cd-ap ieee 185 140 45 
> 7D 1033 a ees 156 127 29 
> FM AOFA a! Spates 188 156 32 
> 2 PIO GC Ee ee 208 163 45 
> Fo LOSOL! 3) scene 248 196 52 
> 519370 se een 276 238 38 


The Stock Market. The Directors’ Reports 
for 1936 hitherto published by industrial com- 
panies contain proposals for higher dividends 
to an extent which had scarcely been expected. 
Nevertheless Swedish dividend policy, generally 
speaking, has been markedly cautious, and in 
certain cases it has been expressly stated that 
the reservation of profits is intended as a pre- 
caution in view of possible changes in the 
economic trend. The larger profits made by 
industrial companies have, in a large measure, 
rendered it possible for the banks to wind up 
their share holdings in such companies, as is 
prescribed in the Swedish bank law. Nor has 
the rising tendency on the stock market resulted 
in an increase of bank advances on the security 
of shares. In fact, the total value of the banks’ 
shareholdings and advances on shares amounted 
in February 1937 to only 861 million kronor as 
against 955 million kronor at the same time 
1933. In March the Swedish banks agreed 
amongst themselves to adopt certain fixed rates 
for advances on shares, which as a rule do not 
exceed 50 per cent. of the present stock ex- 
change value of the shares. This measure, how- 
ever, scarcely involves greater rigour as com- 
pared with the previously existing practice. 

The fluctuations in the prices of leading in- 
dustrial and bank shares on the Stockholm Ex- 
change during the last few months are shown 
by the following table, where the quotations are 
given in percentage of par. 
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Numb 
of Com. 1930 1937 


panies "5/12 "S/r "5/2 "8/3 3*/3 

Engineering Workshops 4 197 206 210 211 208 
Timber and ae 

Industries . . . 5 17I 175 184 182 186 


Combined Tansee 


(Wood and Steel) 2 182 192 192 203 206 
Total above Com- 
Panies o> ses. 5 II 183 191 196 199 200 


Banking Companies 4 186 191 202 203 197 


Thus the rise in the prices of these shares 
during the quarter amounts roughly to 10 per 
cent. Daily transactions in shares on the Ex- 
change during the quarter averaged 2.3 million 
kronor, which appears to be a record for this 
season of the year since the inflation period 
during the war. 

The rise of share prices, which has continued 
almost without intermission since the end of 
1935, has now advanced to a point where the 
stock-exchange values of the daily listed shares, 
at the present dividends, give an average yield 
of 3°/, per cent. This valuation has, of course, 
been affected by the low general level of interest 
as well as by the fact that many companies have 
reduced their outside capital or have otherwise 
cut down their interest charges. 


The Bond Market. The following table gives 
approximate figures for the effective interest 
(in percentage) corresponding to the market 
prices of representative Swedish bonds during 
the last few months. 


Num- 1943),6. Ons, 7 
ber of 6 1 15 15 16 16 30 
Swedish Government. loans xo fx Sra 5/2 M/a “13 Is 
3 # Rente. . .. .*. I 3.08 3.06 3.05 3.05 3.03 3.05 3.11 
4 % Amort. Paes 
Gonv. 194i. ..« « 2.36 2,14 2.14-2.05 2.28 2.33 2.11 
Morigage Banks. 
4 % Conv. 1941 ... 2 2.29 2.08 2.09 2.15 2.20 2.47 2.28 


4 % Amort. 1884—1959 I 3.08 3.04 3.02 3.08 3.03 3.14 3.14 


City of Stockholm. 
4°/2 % Amott. DIE aT: 
Conve 1940). - 
Industrial Doms pie: 
47/2 % Conv.1940 .. I 


5 % Conv. 1937—42 . 5 

As will be seen from the table, the prices of 
bonds at low rates of interest have fallen some- 
what, which seems to be partly due to repercus- 
sion from the corresponding trend in England. 


3.12 3.12 2.99 2.95 2.88 3.04 3.26 


2.79 2.79 2.73 2.43 2.43 2.69 2.82 
3.34 3.24 3.16 3.01 3.05 3.02 3.22 


The tightening of the rates of interest has car- 
ried the yield on gilt-edges bonds over the 3 
per cent. level, and in the case of first-rate in- 
dustrial loans, which until quite recently could 
be issued at the uniquely favourable terms of 
3'/, per cent. interest and a price of 102 per 
cent., an interest of 3'/, per cent. now seems to 
be demanded on the market. As regards mort- 
gage loans with a duration of ten years and 
within 60 per cent. of the assessed value the 
yield demanded has risen to 3.25 per cent. as 
compared with 3.15 per cent. at the beginning 
of this year. In fact the numerous advance 
conversions of bond loans have presumably 
conduced to encourage expectation of a durable 
improvement in the rates of interest, and large 
investors in particular have adopted a waiting 
attitude. On the other hand a considerable 
demand for good investments is still unsatis- 
fied, in that the new issues have as a rule been 
made for purposes of conversion. 

The following were the principal bond loans 
issued during the past quarter: 


Rate of Face Issue 
Disistied ebiys interest value in price in 
inpercent. kronor percent. 
Sveriges Allminna Hypoteksbank 3  100,000,000° 99/2 


Helsingborgs Intecknings Garanti 


ay ay ee) eee) ier Ae” pet Tal ye ine 


33/4 1,000,000 ? 


30,000,000 983/, 


Le enh ee ae ee ae 3 
Svenska Lloyd Shipping Company 37/s 2,250,000 100*/2 
Alien BOLOrsies fe eailel isi ie) 9) was 3'/4  6,000,000% 102 
AB. de Lavals Angturbin . . . 3*/2 §,000,000* 102 
AB. Stjernfors-Stilldalen .. . 37/4  4,500,000* 100 
AB. Nordiska Kompaniet (loan 
against certificates)... . . 4 10,000,000 * I0I 
Fiskeby Fabriks AB. .... . 37/4  6,000,000% 1007/2 


5,000,000* 102 
8,000,000 * 102 
8,000,000 * 102 
18,000,0007 102 


Holmens Bruks och Fabriks AB. 3/4 
Husqvarna Vapenfabriks AB... 3/4 
Mo och Domsjé AB... .. . 37/4 
Skénviks AB. 


Holders of the Swedish Government 4*/, per 
cent. loan of 1927, totalling 67,466,900 kronor, 
which was called in for repayment on the 15th 
June 1937, received an offer to exchange their 
bonds against 3 per cent. Government bonds of 
1st February 1937 at a price of 99'/, per cent. 

‘In connection with the conversion or redemption of 


previous loans. 
? Sold privately. 


‘ 


q 
4 


CS | 
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Some Statistical Data Concerning 
Currency Reserve, Stock of Gold, Note Circulation. 
Net Claims of Banks on Abroad The Riksbank’s 
pei ie Stock of Gold and 
(End of month) Stock of Gold Net Sey on | Note Circulation 
118 roa 115 
Riksbank Commercial banks Total (million kr.) (million kr.) (million kr.) 
1935 | 1936 | 1937 | 1935 | 1936 | 1937 | 1935] 1936] 1937 | 1935 | 1936| 1937 | 1935 | 1936 | 1937.| 1935 | 1936 | 1937 
Jan. 560 | 598 | 734 | 189 | 242 | 101 | 759 | 840 835 351 | 429 | 529 | 911 | 1027 | 1263} 620 | 702 | 804 
HED. mee any Coane 555 | 593 | 818 | 200 | 228 |—32 | 755 | 821 | 786 | 351 | 440 | $30 | 906) 1033 1348 620 | 712 | 797 
March . . |] 600 | 575 | 831 a 220 750 | 795 “352 | 454 | 531 | 952] 1029] 1362 | 646 | 741 | 826 
I (Average) || 572 | 589 | 794 | I 230 752 | 819 351 | 441 | 530 | 923| 1030/ 1324| 629 | 718 | 809 
ADT eee oan 609 | 54 149 | 236 758 | 780 352 | 401 961 | 1005 652 | 744 
May ln ener 622 | 5 159 | 246 781 | 752 354 | 484 976| 990 632 | 728 
Fane ot.clex 614 | 496 175 | 260 789 | 756 355 | 509 969 | 1005 674 | 755 
Il (Average) | 615 | 515 161 | 247 776 | 763 354 | 485 969 | 1000 653 | 742 
IR? meee acc. 622 | 518 19t | 238 813 | 756 356 | 510 978 | 1028 659 | 739 
‘Aupian ora atone: 618 | 533 209 | 252 827 | 785 | 358 | S11 976 | 1044 672 | 756 
Sept snettcren.s 658 | 556 192 | 258 850 | 814 363 | 526 1021 | 1082 711 | 789 
III (Average) || 633 | 536 197 | 249 830 | 785 359 | 516 992 | 1051 681 | 761 
OCE ermine yt ys 638 | 604 206 | 212 844 | 816 384 | 526 1022'| 1130 709 | 796 
ING Va) feet 16s 1 616 | 652 2235 170 839 | 831 398 | 528 1014] 1180 700 | 785 
DecMs ta. 1s. 629 | 717 23057, 859 | 874 408 | 529 1037 | 1246 748 | 845 
IV (Average) || 628 | 658 220 | 183 847 | 840 396 | 528 1024 | 1185 719 | 809 
The figures comprise balances with foreign banks ’ 
Notes and holdings of foreign bills and foreign bonds less At end of month. Monthly averages 
amounts due to foreign banks 
Rates of Exchange. 
Nominal Quotations of the Commercial Banks (Monthly Averages) 
London New York Paris Berlin 
Kr. for £ 1 Kr. for $ 1 Kr. for 100 francs Kr. for 100 Rmk 
1935 | 1936 | 1937 | 1935 | 1936 | 1937 | 1935 | 1936 | 1937 | 1935 | 1936 | 1937 
Jan. 19.404 | 19.402 | 19.400 | 3.972 3.918 3.961 | 26.187 | 25.974,| 18.500 | 159.558] 158.630 | 159.521 
ieby. Gekecea yy hen 19.4¢5 | 19.400 | 19.400 | 3.988 3.888 3.970 | 26.308 | 25.990 | 18.504 | 160.104] 158.550 | 160.000 
March ... .|! 19.401 | 19.401 | 19.400 | 4.072 | 3.910 | 3.980 | 27.028 | 25.960 | 18.324 | 164.990] 158.330] 160.380 
I (Average) || 19.403 | 19.401 | 19.400 | 4.011 3.905 3-970 | 26.508 | 25.975 | 18.443 | 161.551) 158.503 | 159.967 
Apnl@ ime, so. 19.400 | 19.403 4.019 | 3.931 26.567 | 25.928 162.337| 158.370 
Mayh Wea aes, ( 19.400 | 19.400 3.975 3.908 26.217 | 25.764 160.481] 157.860 
ane epee ass 19.400 | 19.400 3.938 3.871 26.066 | 25.533 159.648| 156.261 
II (Average) || 19.400 19.401 3-977 3-903 26.233 25.742 160.822| 157.497 
Wilya eee 19.403 | 19.400 3.923 3.869 26.020 | 25.646 158.741| 156.297 
AUG Miowie! cope ts 19.400 | 19.400 3.912 | 3.867 25.935 | 25.485 158.278] 155.702 
Sepiseenr en. stn 19.400 | 19.400 3.939 3.856 25.982 |*25.343 158.780] 155.120 
II (Average) || 19.401 | 19.400 3.925 3.864 25.979 |' 25.491 158.600] 155.706 
Oct Mime se. rs 19.401 | 19.400 3.960 3.965 20.113 | 18.542 159.593| 159.741 
IN Gye eis ov 19.403 | 19.400 3.947 | 3-975 26.012 | 18.510 159.058] 160.370 
Dec mete 19.400 | 19.400 | 3.940 3.961 26.043 | 18.500 158.946] 159.792 
| IV (Average) || 19.401 | 19.400 3-949 3-967 26.056 | 18.517 159.199] 159.968 


* Up to September 25th inclusive. 
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Commercial banks Quotations Shares sold 
of I1 typical 
Loans Bills Redis- Cash Swedish Industrial|°™, he Stockholm 
perpen incl. bills rediscoun- counted says Sh: Stock Exchange 
(million kr.) fed (million kx.) (million) (million kr.) ia (1000 kr.) 
| | 
1935 | 1936 | 1937 | 1935 | 1936 | 1937 | 1935 | 1936 | 1937 | 1935 | 1936| 1937 1935 | 1936 | 1937 | 1935 | 1936] 1937 
Jan. . 3617 | 3736 3934 3826 | 3809 | 3964] 0.0 | 0.0 | 0.0 | 382 | 376 | 598 || 139 | 142 | 191 | 927 | 1361 | 1651 
ED iyae: <.-e « 3619 | 3723 | 3988 | 3852 | 3845 | 4018] 0.0 | 0.0 | 0.0 | 359 | 348 | 702 | 139 | 143 | 196 | 583 | 1930| 2689 
March .. . . || 3663) 3764 3906 | 3882 0.0 | 0.0 390 | 280 133 | 147 | 199 | $31 | 2439 | 2531 
I (Average) || 3633 | 3741 3861 | 3845 0.0 | 0.0 374 | 335 137 | 144 | 195 | 680 | 1910 | 2290 
Losi. en 3620 | 3749 3917 | 3918 0.0 | O.o 360 | 280 136 | 157 41 | 1950 
WE) nee 3586 | 3683 3920 | 3899 0.0 | O.0 284 | 208 138 | 157 18 | 1350 
Ee rom er 3 3716 3908 | 3878 0.0 | 0.0 298 | 281 139 | 155 834 | 1329 
II (Average) || 3604 | 3716 3915 | 3808 0.0 | 0.0 314 | 256 138 | 156° 631 | 1543 
tyemer oe x. 3692 | 3772 3880 | 3874 O.1 | 0.0 398 | 383 141 | 168 635 | 2087 
Arita. bes es 3671 | 3802 3874 | 3881 0.0 | O.0 332 | 417 142 | 168 873 1340 
Ste > i Sane 3718 | 3873 3883 | 3912 0.0 | O.0 400 | 452 134 | 163 518 | 1154 
III (Average) || 3694 | 3816 3879 0.0 | 0.0 377 | 417 139 | 166 675 | 1527 
Ol. en 3737 | 3864 3861 | 3926 0.0 | 0.0 445 | 503 136 | 173 644 | 1561 
Migrant cae es 3634 | 3790 3878 | 3971 0.0 | O.0 313 | 405 136 | 185 541 | 2082 
Mecano 3632 | 3833 3828 | 3992 0.0 | O14 351 | 465 138 | 183 726 | 1801 
IV (Average) || 3 3 3856 | 3963 0.0 | 0.0 370 | 458 137 | 180 637 | 1815 
‘ soe Cash in hand, credit " ; Averages per 
Deposits from and loans to the public within the balances on cheque || Prices at middle Bor P 
es any (at the end of the respective month) accounts with the of month Stock Exchange 
Riksbank et cetera business day 
Rates of Interest and Price Level. 
: WwW. Price Index 
Rediscount Rate Yield of Bonds eee of Trade). atte Cost of Living 
of the Riksbank (%) (1913 = 100) Index 
(%) eel. 3 (July 1914 = 100) 
Govt. Loans | Industrial Loans All Goods Raw Materials 
1935 | 1936 | 1937 | 1935 | 1936 | 1937 | 1935 | 1936 | 1937 || 1935 | 1936 | 1937 | 1935 | 1936 | 1937 | 1935 | 1936 | 1937 
Jan. 2.00 | 2.00 a 3.03 | 3-29| 3.05 | 3-59| 3-72 3.01 IUSeleligselZO riz ITS | 127 erga rss: | 158 
elias be cers) oes 2.00 | 2,00] 2.00]] 3.04 3.25| 3.03] 3.59] 3-62] 3.051] 115 | 118 | 132 | 112 | 115 | 129 |] - . . 
March. . 2.00 | 2.00] 2.00]] 3.09 | 3.25] 3.05] 3.57] 3-55 | 3.02]] 115 | 118 SAE |ed 8s 
I (Average) || 2.00| 2.00} 2.00] 3.05 | 3.26| 3.04| 3.58 | 3.63] 3.03] 115 | 118 112 | 115 
Apribe ann 2.00 | 2.00 Ftd | eae Rens a couse LI5 | 11S III | 114 155 | 158 | 161 
May etrcaa! te. os 2.00 | 2.00 3.15 | 3.17 3.60] 3.43 II 118 Dit) 113 : : 
\innemeeras a |.0\| 2.00:| 2.60 3.18] 3.17 3.65 | 3.43 11 118 1135); 113 
II (Average) || 2.00 | 2.00 3-17| 3.16 3.61 | 3.45 115 | 118 112 | 113 
oly es ec. 2.00 | 2.co 3.24| 3.18 3.62 | 3.29 116 | 119 iy Pei 156 | 158 
Joaitie ly 5) > Sano eae 2.00 | 2.00 S234 32 3.62 | 3.31 115 | 120 110 | 11 . : 
Sept Rel 2-00; | 2:00 3.25 | 3.06 3.62 | 3.27 115 | 122 100 ane ates . 
II (Average) || 2.00 | 2.00 3.24] 3.12 3.62 | 3.29 115 | 120 112 | 116 
Ofte es ieee ae 2.00 | 2.00 3.40 | 3.08 3.93 | 3-34 Mg 123 116 | 120 157 | 157 
INO Ea 2.00 | 2.00 3.32 | 3.06 3.87 | 3.24 118 | 12 116 | 121 . : 
DGC Ay > pce <5 2.00 | 2.00 3.36 | 3.05 3.85 | 3.15 118 | 12 116 | 124 
IV (Average) || 2.00 | 2.00 3.36 | 3.06 3.88 | 3.25 118 | 124 116 | 122 
Calculated on market prices at Calculated on prices ruling at Refers to end 
Notes Monthly averages middle of months middle of months of quarters 
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Trade and Industry. 


Root ene an tetas “ose Export of Forest Products 
(million kr.) 
Excess of Imports|Sawn and Planed rae 
Import Export bee See Wood Goods ere oe Panameed 
Cr) 1000 stds 1000 tons 1000 tons 
1935 | 1936 | 1937 | 1935 | 1936 | 1937 | 1935 | 1936 | 1937 | 1935 | 1936 | 1937 | 1935 | 1936 | 1937 | 1935 | 1936 | 1937 
Jan... . .-. ./] 109 | 134 | 142 | 83 | 106 | 123 | —26| —28 ee 31 | 46] 30 oe 176.0 a 44.4| §2.5| 51.2 
Feb. es. 4 fea 99 | II 133 | 80] 91 | 115 | —19| —24| —18 8] 1 8 | 88.6] 95.9) 102.5| 48.4] 47.6] 50.7 
March¢) <h24). 0 211 | 02 82] 94 —29 | —32 ia a2 46.0] 47.2 §2.5| 54.8 
I (Average) || 106 | 125 82 97 —24| —28 |} 16| 23 92.2) 106.4 48.4.| 51.6 
April eins aire 126 | 130 100 | 112 —26| —18 I 15 170.3] 206.3 54.1] 51.0 
Mey Senn o.4). 122 | 130 0174) 120 — 5|-—1 6 64 188.4] 233.4 53-1 | 48.4 
yunces so. ers 109 | 121 109 | 126 o|+ 5 101 | 103 172.2| 202.8 45.5 | 41.1 
II (Average) | 119 | 127 109 | 122 —I0|/— 5 61 | 61 177.0| 214.2 50.9 | 46.8 
pie cms ean rady |) ey) LIZ e032 — 3 re) 85 | 91 178.2] 217.1 42.6| 46.6 
AUD ete ee 120 | 126 118 | 136 — 2} +10 87 | 96 188.6) 198.9 59.2 | 56.1 
Sept. eerie. 125 | 142 117 | 140 — 8|-—2 73) 103 a a 216.8 49.5 | 47.1 
III (Average) || 120 | 133 116 | 136 — 4/+ 3 82 | 93 190.9| 210.9 50.4] 49.9 
(oe eee Tee 145 | 160 122 | 145 —23| —15 (ol ae) 214.1| 172.8] ' 54.4.| 56.0 
Novena pt 153 | 154 123 jonsT —30} — 3 70 | 100 238.7] 230.6 53-9] 54:9 
Deck art eens 135 | 150 128 | 144 — 7\/— 85 | 70 249.1| 263.0 50.1] 49.8 
IV (Average) || 144 | 155 124 | 147 —20|— 8 73 | 8&8 234.0| 222.1 52.8/ 53.6| 
Petersburg Estimated air-d 
Notes standard = 4.67 m® weight a 
Index of Pro- 
Export of duction Supply of Indust-| Waggon-axle /|Unemployment in 
eiigee Ore MAS th according to Feder,| _ ‘al Work Sere pe a Trade Unions 
million kr. _ of Swed. Industries] Index numbers on State Railways (#) 
(1935 =100) = ae 
1935 | 1936 | 1937 || 1935 | 1936 | 1937 || 1935 | 1936 | 1937 || 1934 | 1935 | 1936|| 1935 | 1936 | 1937 || 1935 | 1936 | 1937 
Gata cere || 403 12050 606 | £23 6.88 | 8.14) 96 | 103 | 113 | : : . | 34.1 | 34.4| 39.7 | 22.5| 19.0] 15.6 
Heb ves. ov. 442 | 686 | 786 || 6.08| 6.93] 7.58!1 97 | 104 | 114 . . - Il 35.3] 37.0] 37.8|| 20.2] 18.0 
March .. . .|| 539 | 751 | 958 || 7.42] 8.26 98 | 105 . : - || 41.0] 39.8 18.5] 16.5 
I (Average) || 481 | 699 | 813 | 6.24 | 7.36 “i 97 304 3-24] 3.51 | 3.71]] 36.8| 37.1 20.4 | 17.8 
Aprile, eens 574 | 748 FBR Naso 99 | 1 : . - || 37.5 | 39.6 16ir |) 13:8 
May were) 2), 484 | 7. 6.86 | 8.12 100 | 107 : - |° + | 40.9] 41.7 12.1] 10.2 
ie Bae. Ose 459 | 94 6.75 | 7.07 100 | 107 eae - || 36.4) 37.4 11.2] 9.3 
Il (Average) || 506 | 813 7° 7.93 100 | 107 3-55 | 3.71 | 3.82]| 38.3 | 39.6 13.1 | 10.1 
(alyfetent § sts 563 | 905 49 | 7-33 100 | 107 : . . || 39.7] 42.2 9.9| 8.1 
AUD, eeereveee sc 585 | 751 7.49 | 7.36 100 | 109 : : - |] 40.4] 43.0 10.3] 8.0 
Senta tae? « 506 | 861 6.61 | 7.48 Ior | III : . > || 40.8] 45.6 Il.o| 8.6 
Ill (Average) || 551 | 839 6.86 | 7.39 100 | 109 3.63 | 3.73 | 3-91]| 40.3 | 43.6 10.4| 8.2 
OF Se 515 | 9oz 8.59 | 9.09 102 | 112 . : - || 42.2] 44.7 12.7 | 10.3 
NOV AacolY sn 4 72 | 806 6.99 | 8.26 103 | 113 . : - || 38.9] 44.7 14.9] 12.3 
DECiF sao tenet 12 | 632 7.53| 7:32 103 | 114 . : > || 34.7 | 40.1 23178 
IV (Average) || 533 | 780 7.70 | 8.22 103 | 113 3-59 | 3:76| 3.97]| 38.6| 43.5 16.3 | 13.4 
oho Motors, electr. ma- The figure 3 en F : 
Shipments of the chinery, ball Seasonal change 8 Million kilom. |% of total members 
ears Gringeehies Co. || bearings, separators, removed : dendtes. normal per month at end of month 
telephones, etc. supply of work 
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SKANDINAVISKA 


KREDITAKTIEBOLAGET 


STATEMENT OF CONDITION FEBRUARY, 27/28th, 1937 


Assets 

PURER TUM RMC Conley a ss Ts sy ute beds t ew Kr. 286.696.046: 38 
Bills: 

MMMM CRs oie. > xls). a ys =e ee Kr. 250.362.740: 89 

PEs eae) 4 eo es) Le » _19.282.836:38 » 269.645.577: 27 
ERS SCG. eS os, pe a ee es >» 352.821.3665: 76 
Rreemt sccounts (secured). . 2. 2. 6 see et et >  73.870.492: 29 
a TAS ie ge Ae > 8.311.050: 09 
PUMICE RNG Mt Sk ae! ek ee a os > 9-358-965: 51 
SE CNC SM Gc os dl ph ea ee Nw bw we >» 29.434.263: 38 
a Ee na ae >»  58.278.568: 59 
te RS ern ee » 178.327.953: 39 
Paumetuucnies or: Furniture ¢ ... 5 2. 5... ot roe > 15,015.10 27 

Kr. 1.282.657.394: 66 
Liabilities 

Bills at sight in circulation (»postremiss» bills) ........ Kr 11.5884-953095 
Deposits: 

OS ls a ee Kr. 165.295.605: 28 

BEIM let 1 ol4 sc), a. eects | Ss $s NOR 1.8 4-605'-42>. “5 816.410.210: 70 
ERE rn oe Sg for eta teh ee MO wet »  40.993-759: 13 
eee eee TaNIES Panky) 32.) 5 avj) es a yew se we we kw »  49.986.485: 18 
OS a ee er Oo »  68.501.115: 89 
Ee EE RS ee ere ee a >» 64.877.620: 51 
Registered Certificates of the Bank (»Férlagsbevis»): 

Bale GO tre yer Kr. 53.340.750: — 

er eeEOL EOS Re ik ep es > 44.663.200:—~  » ~—9 8.003.950: — 
OATES 50 Kr. 87.188.000: — 
a >» _ 44.812.000:— 5: 132.000.000: — 


* Called for redemption per March 15, 1937. 


Kr. 1.282.657.394: 


} 


re ht ta.’ P 


Inside the Circle: 


Private Telephone Lines of the 
Skandinaviska Kreditaktiebolaget 


Outside the Circle: 


Direct Telephonic Connections with Foreign Countries 


